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per cent., or as high as fifty or sixty per cent. upon | wheels commence their deliberate revolution ; chains 
the value of the ore obtained ; and this may happen|clank, cyclopean hammers bang, and a grinding 
without affecting the receipts of the workmen, who| groaning sound rises in the tranquil air, which all 
may earn just as good wages in the one case as the|day long shall boom across the moor, and give note 
other, because the tribute will rise or fall in pro-|to the quiet heavens of the toil and turmoil of man 
portion to the amount of labour involved in the ex-|in the bowels of the earth. ol. 
cavating processes in relation to the result pro-| The undulating waste around the mine is dotted 
duced. This system of labour has been in opera-|in various directions with the low-roofed cottages 
tion in the Cornish mines for many generations, and|of the miners, and from these, as the sun’s level 
is found to work well; and though it is open tojrays penetrate the morning mist, the miners and 
the objection that it makes a speculation of the la-|their families are seen emerging and plodding 
bourer’s toil, yet that objection is really to a great| towards the scene of their daily avocations. The 
extent obviated by other arrangements, and it is|women, girls, and children, whose work is upon 
not easy to see how the plan is to be superseded |the surface, disappear in the sheds, where we may 
with advantage either to the employer or the em-|leave them for a while, while we follow the hus- 
ployed. bands and fathers to their labours below. _ 

‘The third class, or the surface-workers, are those} The first thing the miner does is to step into a 
who do not enter the mine at all, but who are em-| house allotted for the purpose, where he strips off 
ployed in rough sheds and workshops at the pit’s|bis clothes, and puts on an under round suit of 
mouth, in washing, sorting, stamping, and prepar-|coarse flannel. ‘Thus equipped, he hastens to des- 
ing the ore for the use of the smelter. These|cend the shaft, which, by a series of ladders, leads 
amount to above one-third of the mining industrials|him through the darkness, lighted only by the 
in Cornwall, aad consist for the most part of women, | candle stuck in his cap, to a depth of perhaps fif- 
young girls, aud children of both sexes. teen hundred feet. Arrived at his level, he tra- 

The tut-workers and the tributers work in the} verses the gallery to reach his peculiar “ pitch,” or 
mine eight hours out of the twenty-four ; and, con-|place of work, and there, in company with his com- 
sidering that they they have to breathe an atmos-|rade, or, if the lode is roomy enough, with his three 
phere seldom as low as 80°, and often much higher, |or five comrades, or even more, passes the day in 
and one that is invariably moist as well as hot,|violent bodily exertion, in a temperature almost 
and that their exertions are most laborious, eight|tropical, by the glimmer of the tallow candles, His 
hours is long enough. But there is another draw-|work is often of the severest kind ; it is not the 
back besides the heat and moisture; in most mines, |friable coal that he bas to dig through, but the 
the depth the worker has to descend is something|hard granite or the slate rock, and, were it not for 
appalling, and the mode of descent most weari-|the use of gunpowder, with which he blasts the 
some, and not a little perilous. Thousands of|stubborn masses, he would sometimes labour in 
miners have to dive daily to their labour to adepth|vain. He is urged to do his utmost by the system 
exceeding five or six times the height of the monu-|of payment, which proportions his reward to bis 
ment, and to make the descent by a ladder placed | success, and in consequence allows himself no re- 
almost perpendicularly in the shaft. It has been|laxation in working hours. Not indulging in idle 
calculated that one-fourth of a miner’s muscular|moments, he is almost as little given to idle words ; 
force is exhausted daily in thus going to and re-|as a rule, if you listen for an oath, you are likely 
turning from his work—the return journey, or the|to listen in vain, The miner will be heard at 
“coming to grass,” as the miners call it, where|times humming the verse of a Methodist hymn; 
the depth is so great as that above mentioned, oc-|and his speech, when he talks, is apt to be to the 
cupying about an hour, and landing the miners at|purpose in hand. In the course of the day, the 
the top in a state approaching to utter prostration.|miner is visited at intervals by the captain of the 
It is satisfactory, however, to be able to state that|mine, who sees that all is going right, who directs 
this tax on the toiler’s energies is in the course of|his operations, and whose frequent presence pre- 
abatement, through the substitution of “ man-ma-| vents the fraudulent transfer of ore from one “ pitch” 
chines,” by the use of which the workers in many|to another, by which dishonest workers are tempted 
mines are already lifted up and down as so much /|to increase their amount of tribute. For his per- 
dead weight. sonal comfort while at work, the miner is dependent 

Let us now follow the miners to their work.|upon the freedom of ventilation in the mine. When 
Yonder is the mine; you cannot see the shafts, |his “pitch” is situated at a great distance from the 
but you see the tall chimney of the monster steam-|shaft, and at a great depth, his situation is all but 
engine that pumps the mine dry; you see a group|intolerable. In such places the temperature is near 
of rough sheds partly roofed and partly open to|ninety degrees, aud men have been known to lose 
the sky, and here and there around and in front ajnear half a stone in weight by very short labour 
number of lofty scaffoldings and platforms, sur-|under such circumstances. : 
mounted with iron chains, blocks, and pulleys.| This picture is not very attractive; but, on the 

enly unproductive, may chance to enrich them of| Besides @hese things, there are the grim outlines of|other hand, it is wanting in the dark shadows 
& sudden by a stroke of fortune. Of course the|vast wheels aud machinery. Towards these things| which chequer the prospects of the mining collier. 
amount of the tribute varies with the good or bad|as a centre, a number of tram-roads, laid in the|The underground worker of Cornwall is happily 
character of the mine—its productivevess or non-|soil, converge from all directions ; and as the dawn|not subject to be stifled by poisonous gases, or 
Productiveness. In fact, this variation is so great| begins to glimmer over the barren waste, the chim-|blown to atoms by explosions of fire-damp; he 
that the tribute may be as low as two and a half ney belches forth its black smoke, the ponderous|carries no Davy’s lamp; he does not need any 
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From “ The Leisure Hour.” 
The Miners of Cornwall. 

For the larger proportion of the copper and 
tin, and much of the lead and various other metals, 
used in our manufactures, we are indebted to the 
labours of about thirty thousand of the industrial 
classes in the county of Cornwall. These thirty 
thousand of our compatriots are in some respects a 
peculiar race, of whom the world knows little, and 
who have a substantial claim to more considera- 
tion and regard than is generally awarded them. 
As we are convinced that the reader will find it 
worth his while to make their acquaintance, we 
shall endeavour, as briefly as may be, to present 
him with euch a sketch of the workers in and 
around the mines of Cornwall, and their circum- 
stances, as will perhaps effect that object. 

The habitat of the Cornish miners is invariably 


and their families find employment, wherever that 
may be, and that for a reason which will presently 
appear. We may divide them into three classes: 
the tut-workers, the tributers, and the surface- 
workers. ‘The tut workers, (or task-workers,) are 
those who sink the shafts, excavate the lateral 
galleries, fix the supporting wood-work, and per- 
form various other duties in preparing the mine for 
the excavation of the metals, and in maintaining 
it in working condition. All their work is done 
by task or by contract, which in their case is the 
tame thing; and when employed they know per- 
feetly well what their earnings will be. 

Such is not the case with the tributers, how- 
ever: these cannot be tasked, for obvious reasons, 
one of which is, that they would have small in- 
ducement to energy if they were so employed, 
The tributers work the mineral vein, or lode, as it 
18 called among miners, and, by the system on 
which they work, it is made their interest to get 
out as much of the ore from the vein as they pos- 
sibly can. Instead of fixed wages, they receive a 
“tribute” or per-centage upon the value of all 
they dig out—an arrangenfent which, if it exposes 
them to loss of labour when the mine becomes sud- 
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safeguard of the kind; and his wife and children|flannel suits are sodden with the steam and reek/| His necessities generate a shrewdness which grows 


have no fear, when he descends to his work in the 
morning, lest he should be hauled from the pit a 
blackened corpse, or the fallen mine should prove 
his grave. 

But, to return now to the surface-workers. The 
ore, when it is lifted from the mine and brought 
on the tramway to the rough sheds to be dressed, 
is mixed with a large quantity of extraneous mat- 
ter, such as slate, granite, quartz, and various 
earths. To free it as far as possible from this use- 
Jess waste, and to prepare it for the furnaces of 
the smelters, is the function of the surface-workers, 
who do what is termed the “ grass-work” of the 
mine. The first thing to be done is to break the 
whole of the produce of the pit into small gravelly 
pieces. In mines yielding pure ore, the pieces, 
when thus broken, are ready for the smelter ; and 
in most mines yielding a profit, parts of the lode 
or lodes will be found thus productive; but these 
are exceptional cases, and the major part of the 
mass brought “to grass” has to undergo a regular 
course of dressing before the smelter will offer a 
price for it. The process of dressing varies in dif- 
ferent places, though some of the details are the 
same. Our limits will not allow us to enter min- 
utely on this part of the subject, nor would the 
general reader thank us for so doing. Enough to 
say, that the true ore is separated from the waste 
matter with which it is solidly incorporated, by 
repeated washings and crushings, effected partly 
by hand and partly by appropriate machinery. 

The young girls and children sort the mass, ac- 
cording to a plan which experience has shown to 
be profitable ; and a powerful machine, similar in 
principle to that used in the Staffordshire Potteries 
for crushing the flint, and by which a number of 

mderous hammers are worked by steam power, 
it to small fragments and to 
The crushed mass is subsequently sub- 





is used for oe 
powder. 


of the mine, and they make at once for the engine-|with his years. He has to exercise his jud 
house, where they wash themselves clean in the|in contracting for work, whether by task or by tri- 
warm water of the engine-pool, hang up their|bute, and in a sense may be called his own em. 


undergroand clothes to dry, and put on once more 
their decent garments. By this time the surface- 
workers have also finished their daily task; wives 
and mothers, girls and boys, have laid aside their 
implements of labour, and have washed their faces, 
and the several families are now seen re-uniting, 


ployer. His wages are dependent on his skill and 
his capability of forethought, as well as his indus. 
try, and a blunder in his contract may subject him 
to a long period of poverty. On the other hand, 
there is always the hope, or the chance, at ] 

of good fortune occurring, and he is not without 


and retracing their way to their cottage homes. |his bright visions of ease and competence, though 
But the evening is yet young, and, if it is summer |these are very seldom realized. All this sharpens 
time, there are yet a few hours of light remaining, | his faculties and affords them healthy exercise, and 
during which the miner employs himself with his|the result is evidenced in the long-run by the 
boys in cultivating a small patch of land which |growth of a rather superior intelligence upon com- 
he has inclosed from the waste, and which fur-|mon subjects. This may account in part for his 
nishes him with many a humble meal for his|susceptibility to religious impressions ; for it is the 
family. By the hour of curfew, the worn miner|densest ignorance that is most impervious to reli- 
is generally bound for bed: he has enough of|gious teachings. In reference to this subject we 
candlelight and darkness in the mine, and (after|may record that, throughout the whole of the min. 
the first flush of youth has flown) is seldom a/ing districts, the Sabbath is observed and honoured 
night- watcher. in a way that affords a remarkable contrast to 

Bat what does the Cornish miner get by such a/the practice which ebtains in too many of our 
life as this ?!—what are his wages? We cannot give | industrial localities. Everywhere the pitmen are 
a definite reply to these questions. ‘The tut-worker,}seen on the Sunday, as the hour of service ap- 
as he undertakes a certain contract, may be pretty | proaches, wending, with their families, towards their 
sure of his earnings; but if he makes a bad bar-|several places of worship. All are decently clad 
gain, he must abide by it, and, in that case, will|and scrupulously clean, and they mark, by the so- 
be but scantily paid. It is found, however, on the|briety of their demeanor, their reverence for the 


average, that the tut-worker’s income is about 
fifty shillings a month. ‘The tribute-worker is dif- 
ferently situated ; he agrees to dig out ore at so 
much per-centage on its value, and not till the ore 
he has dug is bought by the smelter does he know 
exactly what he will receive. If he isin want of 
money, however, hecan draw on aecount, and money 
thus drawn is emphatically called sbszs¢ ; but, as 
the sales take place every week, he is not likely to 
be long in ignorance of the state of his finances. 
The sales of copper ore are held at Redruth, Truro, 


day of sacred rest. 


The Main thing in Religion.—The main thing 

in religion is to keep the conscience pure to the 
ord, to know the guide, to follow the guide, to 
receive from him the light whereby I am to walk; 
but to wait till the Spirit make them manifest to 
me; not to run into worships, duties, performances, 
or practices, because others are led thither, but te 
wait till the Spirit lead me thither. He that 
makes haste to be rich, (even in religion, running 


‘into knowledge, and into worships and performan 


jected to various washings, in a series of apparatus/and Poole, and the ores are sold by sample, the before be feel d cl id 
differing somewhat in different mines, but all effect-|samples having been first assayed by assay masters. \ebell Y rhe ieee. vey hag r i wilt os —— 
ing the same object—the separation of the ore|It is said that at these sales thousands of tons of|°?* not Se Enqessens, ft Se. Snes Se 


from the waste. Without an abundant supply of/copper ore are sometimes sold without the utter- 
water, the thing could not be done at all; but the|ance of a single word. The agents for the copper 
drainage of the mine supplies the water, -which| companies, seated round a table, hand up a ticket 
thus, from an enemy underground, is transformed |stating what they will give per ton for the several 


to a valuable ally above. The ore being much 
heavier than the waste, it is clear that, if the whole 
mass be thoroughly crushed and comminuted, and 
then carefully washed, the latter may be all carried 
off by the water and the former left in a state of 
purity. An approximation to this result is, how- 
ever, all that in practice is obtained, for the very 
obvious reason that it would not pay to prosecute 
endless washings. Much of this labour, which 
goes by the technical names of spalling, buddling, 
jigging, trunking, etc., is performed by the miner's 
family, his wife, his sons, and his daughters, who} 
work on the whole about ten hours a day in sum- 
mer, and something less in winter. Their avoca- 
tion, though specially grimy and sioppy, is not un- | 
healthy, and the sounds of cheerfulness and mirth 
are as sure a concomitant of the grass-work of a 
mine, as are the turbid streams of water and the 
red ochrey hue of the laughing chattering work- 
ers. The surface-workers have an hour’s interval 
each day for dinner, which they take in summer 
on the slope of the nearest hill, which they are 
willing to exchange for the blacksmith’s shop or 
the drying-room in the frosts of winter. 

The underground worker is the first to finish his 
day’s work. One by one, as sunset is nearing, 


they may be observed rising up out of the several | 


shafts, fagged, weary, and dirty, into the light of 
day—the remainders of their bunches of candles 


samples. ‘These written tenders are afterwards 
printed in a tabular form; the highest sum offered 
for each lot is underlined in the printed table, and 
he who has made the offer is the purchaser. It 
happens not unfrequently, when the result becomes 


that is due to them in the shape of subsist, and 
have but a small balanceto receive. On the aver- 


tut-worker. 
The Cornish miner is generally a civil, thought- 
ful, and rather taciturn individual. He is habitu- 


him guiltless, when he comes to visit for spiritual 
adultery and idolatry. The apostles were exceed- 


aud infallibly knew what was to be believed ; yet 
they were not lords over men’s faith, but waited 
‘till He who is Lord of the faith, would open the 
way into men’s consciences. They did not take 
upon them to be able to turn the key, to let ip 
truth and conviction into men’s spirits, (as men ip 


known, that the tributers have drawn nearly al] |*hese days have been too apt to undertake 5) bas 


directed them to Him who had the key, there to 
wait for the conviction and illumination of their 


age, the tributer gains but a trifle more than the | Minds, and so to receive in, as they found him gr 


forth to them.—Jsaac Penington, 


A Roman Town in France.—The Freneh 
Archeological Commission has recently been mak- 





ally provident, and out of his weekly wages of 


ing excavations on the site of the buried Gallo- 


ing tender in this point: for though they certainly - 


twelve or fourteen shillings will insure in a sick/ Roman town of Port, (Tortus Abuniews,) At only 
club, and save a trifle for old age, or a rainy day.|\a few inches below the surtace of the soil are the 
He is subject to a disease called the miner's con-|ryins of a vast Gallo-Roman habitation. Between 
sumption, of which it is said that nearly half the/the remains of the walls, which are about three 


|that of the industrial classes in the mass, and the 
Cornish miner, therefore, need not complain. There | articles of jewelry, ete , have been brought to light 


mihers die ; and, as a rule, he is past work before 
the age of threescore, an age at which the agri- 
cultural labourer is often in his full vigour. This 
prospect of life is, perhaps, above the average of 


is a fatal exception, however, to be made in the 
case of the lead miners; these men are invariably 





‘death before their fiftieth year. 
In intellect the Cornish miner is far superior to 


feet in height, are fragments of pavements in con 
crete, mosaic, marble, and brick, all for the ground 
floor apartments. Fragments of pottery and of 
earthenware, vases, tiles, bricks used for stoves, 
frescoes and household utensils, together with coins, 


and carefully preserved. Other excavations, at 8 
distance of between two hundred and three hundred 


‘the victims of slow but sure disease, which, termi- ‘yards, have led to the ruins of other buildings. 
nating in consumption, generally consigns them to} 


—-——~+ eo 


Resign and deny thyself wholly; for though 





true self-denial is harsh at the begiuning, it is easy 


dangling at the skirts of their jackets. ‘heir|the ficld-labourer, or the rough miners of the north.|in the middle, and becomes most sweet in the end. 





— a a ee a Ses le Oe heh 


Ti 


sllo- 


Scantlebury’s Ancient Testimony. daughter of the patriarch Jacob be preserved|these we are bound to believe shall work together 
Testimonies of Ancient Friends revived, respecting | when she went out to sce the inhabitants of the|for good to those that love and fear him ; so that 
the changeable modes of the world, addressed to\\and? She was taken in a snare which troubled| the Lamb and his followers shall have the victory, 
those in the station of parents, Israel, and brought even him (who was called ajeven though trials and temptations, and manifold 
(Continued from page 107.) prince that had power with the Most High) to|sufferings be their allotment—though the enemy 
How many are the complaints of Israel’s de-|seratinize more closely into the state of his}may be permitted to magnify himself and roar 
generacy which may but too aptly apply to us household, before he built an altar to renew his} against them. 
as a people, also greatly favoured and widely |Covenant in Bethel: where in the day of his dis-/ To the tribulated followers of a suffering Re- 
departed from the way cast up:— he was/tress, he had been favoured with an heavenly vi- deemer, there seems a word of encouragement, from 
found in a desert land;” then his inscription was|sion when he anointed the pillar, and vowed a vow Him who “maketh darkness his secret place,” and 
holiness to the Lord; he was compared to “ grapes |to the Lord. “the clouds are the dust of his feet.” The wing 
in the wilderness; to the first ripe in the fig-tree,| Seeing then that many of our children have not of his goodness is still over his ehurch and people, 
but they went to Baal Peor;” &c., then, “the glory }omly gone out to see the people of the land, but whom he will deliver from the pride of man, and 
of Ephraim departed like a bird from the birth,|have introduced their habits and manners among] hide from the strife of tongues; scattering and 
and Ephraim was bereaved of his children,” even|¥8, have we not also need to cleanse our families|subduing their enemies by his own holy power, 
when he had brought them up. When Israel from the vanities of the world, before we can with|even as in former days when the persecutor and 


joined in affinity with the nations, he went out of|Clean hands offer sacrifice, or availingly call upon defier was laid low. The spirit of self-exaltation, 


that divine inclosure allotted him, and thereby be- 
¢ame a prey to his enemies: and it is also as we 
have been drawn out, that the enchantments have 
prevailed, and the beauty and goodness of our 
tents have been spoiled, 

Let many desolate houses now bear testimony. 
Where are the children or descendents? Can it 
be said that instead of the parents there are the 
children in the Truth. Where are many, whd 
but a few years since eeyeeees innocent children : 
how are they robbed and spoiled, and led captive 
into a strange land. And if our children take the 
same liberties that have carried many into the 
world, and others to ruin every way, what solid 

und have we even to hope their preservation in 
a; Truth? 

If we put our children in the way to shun the 
cross, or furnish the means thereunto, how can we 
seek for them divine protection? Shall the un- 
faithful or divided heart draw nigh to offer an ac- 
ceptable sacrifice to Him who knoweth what is in 
man, and hath declared that “every man of the 
house of Israel, who setteth up his idols in his 
heart, and cometh to the prophet, such he will 
answer according to the multitude of their idols?” 
It appears that Eli did not let his sons pass with- 
out admonition; and had he used his power of re- 
straint, their iniquity would not have been laid 
upon him, nor is it likely the ark of the covenant 
would have fallem into the hands of the Philis- 
tines. 

Seeing then that we have a power and a trust 
committed to us over our children, while they are 
tn a state of dependance, shall our indulgence or 
neglect, any more than Eli’s, be purged by sacri- 
fice or by offering: nay, rather have we not seen 
in degree the sentence fulfilled on many who have 
suffered the wills of their children to rise above 


the testimony of Truth. Some have been cut off 


in the flower of their age, and some that remain, 
instead of adding comfort to their parents in the 
decline of life, have been instruments of bitterness, 
even “to consume the eyes and to grieve the heart.” 


the name of the God of Jacob? 

Our ancient Friends compared the marks of the 
world’s spirit in clothing to the signs of leprosy, 
which sometimes appeared not only on the bodies, 
but also on the garments, and on the walls of the 
houses of the children of Israel. And if we can- 
not consistently gratify our children in their de- 
sires after those things which our forefathers con- 
sidered as the plague of leprosy; much less if pa- 
rent’s kept their places, would the spots of the 
world appear upon innocent babes, before they 
know their right hand from their left; yet in whom 
the propensities of the world might too soon appear 
without the aid of such early cultivation by the 
hands of the parents, to whom, in such instances, a 
double portion of blame must attach: who, in- 
stead of dedicating them to divine disposal for 
Nazarites or for prophets, seem to dedicate them 
to the world by fixing its badges upon them, which 
are snares likely to entangle their unfolding facul- 
ties, and also to promote a desire for liberty in 
those who are more grown; and is not this like 
giving the Nazarites wine to drink and saying unto 
the prophets, “ Prophesy not?” 

The effect of a worldly spirit is doubtless ap- 
parent in many things amongst us besides dress. 
Even deviations from simplicity and conformity to 
the world may be observed in the houses and 
equipages of some who appear plain in their ap- 
— which cannot fail to be an occasion of stum- 

ling to the youth amongst us, and also to the se- 
rious of other societies; and we have each need to 
look well to our respective propensities, and con- 
sider whose mark or standard we bear. But an 
imitation of the world in dress is the object and 
subject of these remarks; and perhaps there is no 
deviation amongst us that is so general, that so 
immediately attaches to our persons, and seems to 
affect sobriety and modesty, so much as dress, 


from whose vaunting we have suffered, being 
brought thereby into captivity, the Lord will lift 
up his standard against, so that it shall not con- 
tinue to prevail against the cause of our espousal, 
as we continue to wrestle for the blessing of deliv- 
erance and preservation. 

To the wrestling seed, the Lord will continue to 
manifest himself, causing them in due season to 
behold of the travail of their souls and be satis- 
fied; and “the watchmen shall see eye to eye when 
the Lord bringeth again Zion,” she “shall be re- 
deemed with’ judgment, and her converts with 
righteousness,” to the praise of his name and the 
joy and rejoicing of all his children. 

‘In sufferings and deliverances, it seems not de- 
signed or meet that we should have respect to our- 
selves alone, but also to the good of others, and 
the glory of God; and that the ery of the church 
should be, “‘God be merciful to us, and bless us, 
and cause his face to shine upon us ;” and for this 
end, “That thy way may be known upon earth, and 
thy saving health among all nationsj;” and again, 
“Restore unto me the joy of thy salvation, and 
uphold me by thy free spirit; then will I teach 
eee thy ways, and sinners shall be con- 
verted unto thee;” so that when she who hath been 


tossed upon the waves of affliction aud temptation 
shall be brought out of the furnace, there may 
come out with her abundance of blessings, “Oh 
Judah, he hath set a harvest for thee, when I re- 
turned the captivity of my people.” 

A time of deep suffering and proving seems to 


have ever been the allotment of the church, before 
t hath been redeemed from accumulated corrup- 
tions, and brought again into the obedience of 
faith, and the enjoyment of harmony and peace. 
And may we not now believe that the darkness 
and cloudiness through which we have been pass- 
sing—and in which we seem stil] to be groping, 


though considered by some of the professors of|even till the night is at hand—is but the prelude’ 


Truth as a thing of little consequence. In sup- 
port of this opinion, so opposed to the testimonies 
of our predecessors, it is alleged that some, who 


to a brighter day, when the dispersed of Judah, 
and the outcasts of Israel, may again be gatuered, 
by the same divine Power which raised us up in 


Eli was al-o admonished, by being reminded of the | ®PPeat in modish habits, are evidently under seri- the beginning to be a people. Let this be our 
divine visitation to his fathers, when ‘they were|°US impressions, and discover much religious sensi-| faith—knowing that the greatest darkness some- 
in Egypt in Pharoah’s house;” and did not the bility; whilst others, in @ plain dress, but too/ times precedes the brightest day, and this near the 
same power also plainly appear even unto our plainly evince that an earthly spirit hath absorbed | time of its dawning—that we may witness a cor- 


fathers, and delivered them from grievous servi- 


tude to the prince of this world (the prince of ficial conclusion to infer from hence that dress is of 


the power of the air and airy spirits), who still 
ruleth in the children of disobedience? “ What 
then have we to do to go again in the way of 
Egypt,” or even to put upon our children any of 
the badges of the house of bondage from which we 


the dew of their youth; but it would be a super- 


no importance. 
(To be continued.) 


For “The Friend.” 
A Word of Bucouragement. 


It seems the part of faith to recognize in the 


responding experience. “ As thou hast believed, 

so be it done unto thee.” Let us seek thus to be- 

lieve, humbling ourselves under the mighty hand 

of God, which is upon us for good, even that He 

may bring down the hills and exalt the valleys. 
Eleventh month, 1861. 


have been redeemed; or what can it avail to gar-|dispensations of Divine Providence the hand of} Where the river is the deepest the water glides 

nish the sepulchres of our fathers, or to claim a|mercy and wisdom, believing that He who created|the smoothest. Empty casks sound most, whereas 

descent from the faithful, if we let fall their testi-| all things by the word of his power is yet able and|the well-fraught vessel silences its own sound ; and 

mony and example; and in such defect, if we had | disposed to work for the good of his creatures, and/as the shadow of the sun is largest when his beams 

sprung from Noah, Daniel or Job, could they re-|the glory of his own ever-blessed and worthy name. | are lowest, so we are always least when we make 
em either son or daughter? Could even the| Unto all things he hath appointed their season, and| ourselves the greatest. 








For “The Friend.” | de]phia Monthly Meeting, Sixth month 9th, 1712|.strangers, especially those who were travelling in 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES These Friends did not tarry long in the city, but re-| the service of the ministry of the Gospel of Christ, 
Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned members| moved with their family first to Concord in 1714,| Yet his benevolence was not confined tothe members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. and from thence to within the limits of Newark) of his own Religious Society. His heart expanded 
JOHN SHARPLESS. Monthly Meeting, about the close of 1715, the certi-|in love towards all, and being blessed with a suffi- 
John Sharpless, son of John and Hannah Sharp- ficate from Concord bearing date First month 12th, ciency of this world’s goods, he was enabled by a 
less, of Ridley, near Chester, was born sometime in| 1716, being received at Newark for them in the kindly distribution at times, to make the hearts of 
the year 1699. He was married on the 18th of, following month. many widows and fatherless children rejoice. He 
Ninth month, 1725, to Mary Key, who soon de-| Although no mention is made on the minutes of/ was a pillar in the church, and in his own family 
ceased, and on the 3ist of First month, 1729, he|the Monthly Meeting at Newark of the fact, yet it}an affectionate husband, a tender and judicious 
was united to Elizabeth Ashbridge. He appears| appears that Mary stood in the station of an ac-| father, and a good master. In society he was a 
to have been a sound, judicious Friend, and stood|kuowledged minister. At least she did a few kind and peaceable neighbour, having the love of 
for a considerable time in the station of an elder.| years afterwards, and no notice of her recommen-|most or all of those acquainted with him. His 
He deceased Kighth month 17th, 1769, aged |dation can be found. She was one of the most) conversation and conduct demonstrated to those 
seventy years. His widow survived him but a few useful members of that monthly meeting, abund-|around him, that he had learned the christian les. 
months, dying Twelfth month 18th, 1769, aged|antly employed in the discipline and in religious|son of doing unto others as he would wish others 
fifty-eight years. 5 to the oe of ene Her peree ” - . him. te oar oe na et 
es ._,| the ministry of the Gospel were acceptable to the/ the following of all, especially of those who make 
akan dae * oe deceased Third! church, wk she long cowl in the unity ofthe one| profession of the same blessed Truth unto which 
’ x thberr spirit, and died in near fellowship with the faith-|he had mercifully been led. 
Sarau Beaumont, an elder of Wrightstown, |ful in Christ Jesus. Her death took place Third| Having by the Divine blessing on his care and 
deceased Third month 18th, of the year 1769. | month 14tb, 1770, being very aged, probably|industry realized a good estate, he desired to be 
EsTHER ATKINSON, an elder of Burlington, de- about ninety years old. epeceee. Wem Me ar _ ae 
Sash Mite, wonth-Oth of the dear 1768. business, and to attain this end he removed 
i a ; JOSIAH FOSTER. to Mount Holly a few years before his death, 
And during the same year, the particular date} Josiah Foster was born in Rhode Island about! Here retaining his integrity, love for the truth, liv- 
not reported, the following elders deceased, viz :—| the year 1682, of honest parents, professors of the|ing in good esteem with all, his faculties little im- 
MARGARET ROSE apd MARGARET BUNTING, both) Truth, as held by the members of the Society of| paired by age, he quietly and peacefully lived until 
of Germantown; MARGARET BACON, of Salem,| Friends. From his own account it appears that| 20 apoplectic stroke came upon him. Being thereby 
New Jersey, MARY SHOTWELL, of Rahway, and| jn his youthful days he was fond of the vanities of rendered unable to assist himself he returned to 
JOHN WILLIAMS of Shrewsbury. the world, and lived much in its spirit. Soon after| Evesham, where, in the dwelling of his son, he 
NICHOLAS AUSTIN. arriving at manhood he removed to the province|@Waited the call of his Lord to come up higher. A 
: . of West Jersey, where he settled at Evesham,| lively sense of divine mercy and goodness accom- 
1605, io New England. eae an marrying Anne, a daughter of Benjamin Burden.| panied him to the last, of which he frequently gave 
hood ‘was at Abington, near Philadelphia, where he He was then, as far as we can underatand, s sober oe ee ae ee oe 
was pretty early in life brought under the power of orderly citizen, but he had not known a thorough 9th, 1770, he being in the eighty-eighth year of 
Trath, and was qualified for usefulness inthe church. change of heart, and reconciliation unto God — 
On the 27th of Fifth month, 1721, he was married through Jesus Christ our Lord. He was first ef- 
at Abington to Jane Fletcher. About the same time foctaaily senched through the powerful ministry 
he came forth in the mini-try, in which he laboured of our Friend, Thomas Wilson, and remaining 
to the satisfaction of his Friends, and for the fur- faithful to the visitations of Divine Grace thea 
therance of the blessed cause of Truth, for nearly eee d him, he grew in the saving knowledge of 
or quite fifty years. His first certificate for tra- = ee Though abiding under the cross of 
velling abroad was granted him Sixth month 6th, rist, and watching unto prayer, be witnessed his 
1723, to visit New England, and Thomas Fletcher, a strong will to be brought down and subdued, 
a valuable Friend, of whom we have already given n after life, be could not but with fervent grati- 
an account, was his companion. In the year 1728, tude at canguma, pene forth his acknowledgment to 
he again visited New England, bringing returning ee) Father of mercies for the blessed visitations 
certificates that his “visit was acceptable,” his| *” assisting baptisms of his Holy Spirit. He 
“testimony edifying” and “ his conversation agree- knew from heart-felt experience, that it was not 
able.” In 1733, he visited Long Island and New by works of righteousness, but by his own merey 
England, as he did again in 1740, with a valuable that the Lord saveth us, even by the washing of 
fellow labourer in the Gospel, Thomas Wood. In regeneration and the resewing of the Holy Ghost. 
1744, he received a certificate to visit the northern Yea, he had witnessed these shed “ him abund- 
colonies, and in 1747 he was again generally antly through Jesus Christ our Saviour. 
through New England. In all these visits he'. He grew in grace, became a father and an elder 
brought back with him testimonials of the unity | in the church, anxiously concerned for the promo- 
of Friends with his Gospel labours. Being leit tion of the cause of Truth and righteousness in the 
a widower, he, in the summer of the year 1753, earth. His heart longed that thas blessed spirit 
married Sarah Field, a fellow helper in the Gospel, of grace sad Truth, which had in messare oot hime 
of Middletown, Bucks county, who after minister- toes. from the Rady of sin: end death, might seach 
ing to his comfort for eleven years, was taken to unto others, and that many, yea, all the humau 
receive the reward of well doing, leaving him yet family might be gethered thereunto. He wes a 
toiling in the church militant. Beside his various judicious father in the Truth, giving tender advice 
travels abroad, he was industrious in his Master’s and _ unsel to such as were seeking to aot under 
service near, home, and having finished the work hely \niponce, yot ho was a sharp reprover of ob- 
allotted him below, he was gathered home in peace, stinate sinners. His honest, unflinching support 
First month 15tb, 1770, being seventy-four years of right in conduct and conversation, gave great 
and Sout mteihe old. force to his advice and his reproofs. In con- 
versation he was free, and was easy of access. In 
meetings for worship and discipline, his deportment 
was born in| was awfully reverent and unaffectedly grave, as in 
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For “ The Friend.” 
The Manufactures of Philadelphia. 

I have often heard it said by well-informed men, 
that Philadelphia, including a circle of ten miles 
radius—was one of the greatest manufacturing dis- 
tricts in the world, if regard be had to the variety 
as well as the amount of its products. A recent 
report of the Philadelphia Board of Trade gives 
much curious information on this subject, some ex- 
tracts from which, will no doubt, interest many of 
the readers of “The Friend.” The report em- 
braces a complete and authentic census of the 
manufactures of the city, which it is said, exceed 
in the aggregate of establishments, persons em- 
ployed, and value of production, the like returns 
from most single States in the Union. The value 
of textile fabrics made, is greater than that for the 
entire city and state of New York in 1855; that 
of iron and its manufacture is nearly equal, and 
the aggregate of all clases for this city alone, is 
half that of the aggregate manufactures of New 
York city and state in 1855, In this last named 
account, also, the flour-mills, tanneries, saw-mills, 
salt works, lime and other large country products, 
amount to more than a hundred million dollars, 
leaving a little over two hundred million for all 
others. “Taking from the total production of the 
city, every article of local consumption, there re- 
mains a sum of a hundred million dollars in value 
of goods made here, and distributed to all parts 
of the United States, and almost of the world. 
The exchange which this export brings to Phila- 
delphia is the main source of its wealth, the basis 
of its prosperity and the assurance of its perma- 
nent growth. The population of the city is now 
fully 600,000, with additions to its built up area 
taking place during the present year, sufficient to 
accommodate at. least 15,000 persons. One hun- 
He was of a benevolent spirit; his house and his| dred thousand adults are engaged strictly in manu- 





























































MARY NICHOLS. 
Mary, the wife of Thomas Nichols, 


England, about the year 1680. The time of their| solemn waiting he laboured for the arisings of life. 
martiage is unkoown, but they obtained a certifi-|'Chis qualified him in many waysto serve the church 
cate for themselves and children from a mecting] and his brethren. 

at Rugby, in Staffordshire, dated Seventh month 

21st, 1711 






. This certificate was accepted by Phila-|heart were open for the cordial entertainment of|factures and in establishments producing at least, 
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five hundred dollars yearly ; while probably 5000| 265,000, the boots and shoes to 5,330,000, the 
should be added to this number, for manutactures| malt liquors to 2,223,000 dollars. 
of a grade producing less than five hundred dol-| Twelve hundred thousand dollars worth of bricks 
lars worth, and occupying but a part of the time ofjare made—eighteen hundred thousand dollars 
one or nore persons. ‘hese minor occupations|worth of cabinet ware and two million dollars 
may probably be placed at half a million of dollars| worth of candles and soap. 
in value.” “The utmost pains” says the intelli-| The carpets show three millions—chandeliers 
gent and laborious secretary of the Board of|one million, men’s clothing ten millions, roasted 
‘Trade, Lorin Blodget, to whom the duty of mak-| and ground coffee half a million, stoves and hol- 
ing this investigation was intrusted—‘ have been|low ware of iron 1,300,000, envelopes 48,000 
taken to verify every return in detail, and tojdollars, glue and curled hair 560,000, hats 1,- 
prepare every summary from accurate original de-| 164,000, maps 118,000, ladies’ cloaks 700,000, 
tails only. ‘the summaries were computed with| laces, straw goods and other millinery, a million, 
care, and stand just as the final additions made| morocco leather, and newspapers, each 1,700,- 
them, no class having been estimated for.” 000, paper bangings nearly half a million, photo- 
The whole amount of manufactured goods is|graphs 167,000, artificial limbs 53,000, artificial 
summed up as being 152,355,318 dollars; being| flowers 56,000 and artificial teeth 324,000 dol- 
the product of 6467 establishments, employing|lars. The marble cutters produce a million of 
75,535 males and 32,396 females, the capital in-| dollars, the meat curers four and a half million, 
vested in them being $81,608,502, and the value|the calico printers, four million. Razor straps 
of raw materials employed $77,473,677. If we| amount to 17,500 dollars, saddle and harness to a 
deduct twelve per cent. for interest and wear and/| million, segars to a million and a quarter, the sew- 
tear of capital, these figures will leave a gross sum|ing machines to a quarter of a million, the spun 
for wages and profit on capital, of about six hundred | silk to half a million, the silk fringes and trimmings 


dollars per hand employed. 

This aggregate is distributed as follows— 

Textile fabrics, including cotton, woolen, mixed 
cotton and woolen goods, silk and hair-cloth, 30,- 
338,917 dollars, produced in 641 establishments, 
employing 13,234 males and 13,040 females, and 
$13,833,266 of capital, with a cost of raw mate- 
rials of $15,811,309. 

Manufactures of iron and steel in whole or 
part, 21,594,097 dollars, produced in 873 establish- 
ments, employing 15,876 males and 56 females, 
the capital invested being 15,295,785 dollars, and 
the value of raw materials 9,053,201 dollars. 

The manufactures of gold and silver amount to 
4,030,380 dollars, and employ 1,671 males and 
278 females. ‘To this must be added the amount 
of the coinage at the mint, 5,687,032 dollars, which 
includes $354,000 of copper and nickel coinage, 
or nearly 35} million cents. 

The manufactures of wood amount to 6,153,715 
dollars, being produced at 592 establishments, em- 
ploying 4,855 males and 15 females, the capital 
invested being $3,278,652, and the value of the 
raw materials, $2,457,954. 

Of glass, potteries and bricks, the amount is esti- 
mated at 3,665,106 dollars, produced in 96 estab- 
lishments, and employing 2,892 hands. This es- 
timate includes 20 glass works, producing 1,200,- 
000 dollars, owned and the glass sold here, but 
located in New Jersey. 

In and near the city are 19 paper mills, produc- 
ing annually, 6,160 tons of paper, valued at 1,- 
323,160 dollars, and employing 299 males, and 
165 females. 

Newspaper publishers, printers, book-binders 
and book-sellers produce aunually, 6,441,403 dol- 
lars, and employ 2,933 males and 943 females. 

The manufacture of clothing and apparel is 
carried on in 1,523 establishments, ewploys 14,- 
142 males and 16,389 females, and the grand to- 
tal of all objects of clothing and articles of per- 
sonal wear is 23,758,546 dollars. 

The manufactures of leather, exclusive of boots 


to a million and a quarter, starch to 210,000, re- 
fined sugar to 6,356,000, tallow to half a million, 
trunks and carpet-bags to 200,000, type and 
stereotype plates to 420,000, umbrellas to 1,- 
200,000, and vinegar to 183,000 dollars. 

The population dependant on these artizans for 
support is probably not Jess than four hundred thous- 
sand ina community of at leastseven hundred thous- 
and, that being the probable population of the 
area represented in these reports. When we re- 
flect that each family of this vast labouring hive 
around us, occupies in the majority of cases a 
separate brick house, built with due attention to 
convenience and ventilation, provided amply with 
pure water, gas and cooking ranges, when we 
see that all the means of living are cheap and 
abundant, when we glance in passing into the 
neatly furnished apartments, and see the appear- 
ance of comfort and plenty everywhere apparent, 
when we know that the means of good instruction 
are within the reach of the children of all, and 
survey the quiet decorum and contented industry 
so generally prevalent, we have great occasion to 
rejoice over the solid, and we may hope enduring 
prosperity of the great city founded by William 
Penn. 


The Pin of Scandal.—W ilberforce relates that 
at one time he found himself chronicled as “ St. 
Wilberforce” in an opposing journal, and the fol- 
lowing given as an instance of his Pharisaism : 

“He was lately seen,” says the journal, “ walk- 
ing up and down in the Bath pump-room, reading 
his prayers like his predecessors of old, who 
prayed in the coruers of the streets to be seen of 
men,” 

“ As there is generally,” said Wilberforce, “some 
slight circumstance which perverseness turns into 
reproach, I began to reflect, and I soon found the 
occasion of the calumny. It was this: [ was walk- 
ing in the pump-room, in conversation with a 
friend; a passage was quoted from Horace, the 
accuracy of which was questioned, and as I had a 


and shoes, amount to 5,028,552 dollars, those of| Horace in my pocket, 1 took it out and read the 
soaps, candles and oils, to 4,261,916 dollars, and| words. ‘This was the plain ‘bit of wire’ which 
of chemicals and of associated articles, to 6,014,-| factious malignity sharpened into a pin to pierce 
458 dollars, my reputation.” 

The details of these enormous azgregates are} “How many ugly pins have been manufactured 
curious and interesting. The baker's bread, ship) out of smaller bits of wire than even that ! 
bread and crackers mount up to 2,214,856 dol- 
‘lars, and employ 878 males and 34 females, 


There is no other way than whole-hearted and ! ies 
The willow basket and cedar ware sum up|honest-hearted Christianity to attain the heavenly Many instances might be given of ministers of the 


123,518 dollars,—the ink and shoe blacking to| kingdom. 


LINES ON A SKELETON, 

Exactly forty years ago, the London Morning Chroni- 
cle published a poem, entitled “Lines on a Skeleton,” 
which excited much attention. Every effort, even to 
the offering of a reward of fifty guineas, was vainly 
made to discover the author. All that ever transpired 
was, that the poem, in a fair, clerkly hand, was found 
near a skeleton of remarkable beauty of form and colour 
in the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons, Lin- 
coln’s Inn, London, and that the Curator of the Museum 
had sent them to Terry, editor and proprietor of the 
London Morning Chronicle : 

Behold this ruin! twas a skull, 

Once of ethereal spirit full ; 

This narrow cell was life’s retreat ; 

This space was thought’s mysterious seat ; 
What beauteous visions filled this spot! 
What dreams of pleasure—long forgot! 
Nor Hope, nor Love, nor Joy, nor Fear, 
Have left one trace of record here. 


Beneath this mouldering canopy 

Ouce shone the bright and busy eye ; 
But start not at the dismal void— 

If social love that eye employed, 

If with no lawless fire it gleamed, 

But through the dew of kindness beamed, 
That eye shall be forever bright, 

When stars and sun are suaok in night. 


Within this hollow cavern hung 

The ready, swift and tuneful tongue; 

If falsehood’s honey it disdained, 

And where it could not praise, was chained— 
If bold in virtue’s cause it spoke, 

Yet gentle concord never broke— 

This silent tongue shall plead for thee 

When time unveils eternity. 


Say, did these fingers delve the mine! 
Ur with its envied rubies shine? 

To hew the rock or wear the gem 

Can little now avail to them ! 

But if the page of truth they sought, 
Or comfort for the mourner brought, 
These hands a richer meed shall claim 
Than all that wait on wealth or fame. 


Avails it whether bare or shod 

These feet the path of duty trod? 

If from the bowers of ease they fled, 

To seek affliction’s humble shed— 

If grandeur’s guilty bride they spurned, 

And home to virtue’s cot returned— 

These feet with angel’s wings shall vie, 

And tread the palace of the sky. 
<neaieniipatiiens 


For “The Friend.” 
Musings and Memories. 


LOVE TO MAN. 


Our blessed Saviour came in the fulness of Di- 
vine love, to save those who were ready to perish. 
He laid down his life for sinners, that they, through 
faith in him, might witness their sins forgiven them, 
and those cleansing baptisms which prepare for an 
inheritance in the kingdom of purity and peace. ° 
Such love for the souls of men sunk in sin and 
wretchedness, has in measure actuated many of the 
followers of the Lord Jesus since his day. Some 
ministers of the Gospel have so longed for the 
everlasting happinese of all their fellow beings, that 
nothing seemed too near or too dear for them to part 
with if the sacrifice might only tend to promote the 
spiritual good of one poor sinner ‘The love of 
others in greater or less perfection is a fruit which 
the heart of every true christian must bring forth. 
We must, if we have witnessed the love of the Sav- 
iour richly blessed to us, earnestly long that others 
may partake of the like happiness. Our longings 
for their spiritual good will tend also to quicken 
our desire for their earthly comforts. We shall 
feel for their trials, we shall endeavour to mitigate 
their sufferings, and if we can, by any exertion of 
‘our own, we shall turn away calamities from them. 


|Gospel, and of earnest hearted lovers of the Truth, 








not called to labour in word and doctrine, devoting|her life rather than the train should not have} Sleep.—The first sensation of drowsiness is na+ 
themselves, and all that they have had, for the pro-|been stopped. “Oh! [ prayed that we might|ture’s call for sleep. Waking shows the body is 
motion of the Redeemer’s Kingdom in the hearts|stop the train, and my God, 1 thank thee!” The/jrested. After the degree of strength of which the 
of the children of men. Love for the Lord Jesus|children were erying for joy, and near by stood |state of the system is capable, is restored by sleep, 
has given birth to love for all those for whom he|the engineer, firemen and brakesmen, with tears|longer stay in bed only relaxes. He perverts rea- 
died. streaming down their cheeks. son who, by a habit of artificial excitement, keeps 
I have had brought te my remembrance this} The conductor returned to the cars, and on in-| awake so late that he is not ready to rise by day- 
afternoon a case in which a poor christian woman| forming the passengers of the wonderful escape|break—nature’s undoubted signal for quitting re- 
and her young children, were the means, under|they had made, the men and many of the women |pose, obedience to which secures a desire to rest at 
Providence, of saving many lives. I had been|turned out in the storm to see. When they|the fit hour. Some people close their shutters 
musing on that love which prompts to earnest en-|returned, their pale faces gave evidence that they |against it. George III. consulted his household 
deavours to benefit man’s spiritual condition, when| felt from what a death they had been saved, through | physicians separately, as to the modes of life con- 
this incident, showing the earnestness of human love | the christian heroism of the widow and her children, |ducive to health and longevity; as to the impor. 
and sympathy for their bodily comfort and preserva-|and they raised in the cars a purse containing|tance of early rising, thefe was full coincidence, 
tion, came into mind. At first I did not see how|$460, which they presented to her. She declined Old people, examined aS to the cause of their lon- 
the anecdote illustrated the subject of my previous] for a long time to receive any reward for the per-|gevity, all agree that they have been in the habit 
thoughts, but the more I mused the more harmony | formance of her duty, but it being suggested that|of gomg to bed carly, and rising early. In debili- 
appeared between them. Let us give a brief ver-|it should go towards enabling her to educate her|tated people, a degree of fever, or something re- 
sion of the story, which was narrated by an indi-|children, she at last received it on that ground. |sembling it, comes on toward evening; going very 
vidual named Sherbourn. He was a conductor on| The railroad company built her a neat house, gave|early to bed is of great consequence to them. 
a railroad through Western Virginia. In that|her and her children a free pass to ride on their| Rising an hour or two earlier than usual often gives 
part of the country, the population being small, the|road, and orders were given that all the trains|a vigour which nothing else can produce. Many 
number of stations were few and of course far be-|should let her off at her own house. The conduc-|people, at waking, feel a disposition to rise; they 
tween. In one place the road passed on the hill|tors needed not such an order, they fully appreci-|lose it by indulging a lethargic state, or lolling 
side above a valley lying amid the peaks of the|ated the kindness which she had shown them, and|awhile. We lose vigour by lying in bed in health 
Blue Ridge. In this valley three miles from the|were prepared to return it, whenever an opportu-|longer than for sleep; the mind is less tranquil; 
nearest station, resided a widow of the name of| nity offered. the body is less disposed for refreshing sleep; ap- 
Graff, with her three daughters, the oldest of whom| Such is an outline of the incident brought to my |petite and digestion are lessened. After long or 
was bot over twelve years. A few acres around|memory, and as I mused, it seemed to me, that|late mental exertion, sleep is a watch; the thoughts 
their small cottage were well cultivated, and in|something like the feeling which prompted that continue themselves, effecting useless fatigue. Some 
summer time the children always looking nice and| noble widow and her girls in that stormy night to|people cannot go to sleep; they hope to find re- 
clean, were in the habit of walking to the station,| work and watch, actuates many of the disciples of|freshment in an additional nap; another, and an- 
three miles off, with berries to sell to the passen-|the Lord Jesus in their labours for the good of|other leaves them more languid; they fancy them- 
gers. The conductor, who had children of his own,|others. Ah! they see, that many of their fellow|selves unfit for exertion until they have taken a 
became very much interested in the little girls, who| men in their sinful courses, are hastening as rapidly |breakfast, which they make no effort to merit, 
seemed to have been well disciplined, and brought|into the jaws of eternal destruction, as surely as|Nothing breaks up the strength sooner than want 
up in the love and fear of their Heavenly Father,|that night train was hurrying onward in darkness|of sleep at the hour nature obviously designed for 
and often when their berries were sold he would|to be dashed to pieces in that awful gulf. In va-|repose, marked as well by the regular return of 
invite them to ride in the cars, stopping it near|Tious ways they endeavour to stop the headlong|day and night, as by our own feelings, if not pre- 
their home to allow them to get out. They were|career of such, before it is too late. Some raise a| vented by artificial habits. Labour, which is light 
thankful, and a strong feeling of love grew up| beacon fire of awful warning; as with language of|in the day, is burthensome in the night. ‘The ac- 
between them. In the early part of the winter of|energy imbued with a holy love of souls they ex-|cumulated s¢imu/i of the day are sufficient for the 
1854, the weather was very cold, and the snow lay|claim—“ Why will ye die?” Some follow the un-|temporary exhaustion of the system; the rest of 
nearly three feet deep on the mountains surrounding| awakened, or it may be the despairing sinner into|the night is requisite to recruit us for each succes- 
their little valley. On the night of the 26th of|the chamber of pestilence, that if it may be, they|sive day. 
the Twelfth month, there was suddenly a change|may be evabled even from the very jaws of death, 
in the temperature, it became warm and rained|to lead the poor sinner to the arms of the Saviour, 
heavily. Much of the snow was swept from the|Who can save to the very uttermost those who 
mountains, laying the vallies under water. That/come unto him. Yes, some through intense love 
night the train with Sherbourn in it, was pas-|for the brotherhood, have laboured even in the 
sing along the road. It was intensely dark, when| midst of pestilence to arouse, to alarm, to lead the 
about miduight a sharp whistle from the engine|wnawakened to Jesus Christ for salvation, to 
started him to his fect. He knew there was dan-|stir up the faithful yet desponding ones, to turn 
ger, and sprung towards the nearest brake, but the|to him for consolation, and have joyfully taken 
brakesmen were all at their posts and the train|all the risk which the polluted atmosphere they 
soon was brought to a stand. With his lantern|breathed in ministering to the sick, could bring 
in hand the conductor passed out. There was a|upon them, yea, have with gladness toiled on, when 
great fire of pine logs, and a small distance before| they felt assured death would soon be their portion. 
the train was a deep gulf, which the snow and| As I have mused on the love for the souls of 
rain from the mountain in rushing down into the val-|others which has been manifested by the saints, 
ley, had torn away. One minute more of onward| many events of history have crowded on my mind. 
ress, and the whole train had been precipitated I have thought of Jobn the Evangelist, following |church in the faith, and for keeping the members 
into a chasm, and at the speed in which they|the backsliding youth into the haunts of robbers|in the observance of “all things whatsoever He 
were going, it had been morally impossible for any|to reclaim him; of Paul’s vehement outburst of/had commanded them.” If Christ is the author 
individual in those cars to have escaped with life.|!ove towards his lost brethren of the house of Israel; |of that faith and the obligations connected with it, 
The widow Graff and her children bad found|@nd of Roger Gill’s pressure of spirit to come to'then any change which modifies the one or lays 
out that a slide from the mountain had carried| Philadelphia to die for his friends there. We need’ waste the other, must be unauthorized by him, and 
away the rail road, and in that chilling storm|®0t give a list of those in whose actions this un-| hurtful to the best interests of the society. 
they had dragged logs, and brought light brush| selfish love has been in dominion. This we may} It is one of the natural results of the want of a 
from their house in the valley below, had built| be assured of, that every true christian feels it stirr-|clear comprehension of the faith of Friends, or 9 
a fire, and kept it up as a beacon, which speaking|img within him; the brighter and heavenlier, the|departure in heart from it, to seek for a change in 
vividly of danger, ensured the safety of the train.) more he resembles his Divine Master, who died |the discipline of the society, as it was established 
For two hours they had stood beside it, drenched that we might live, who gave his life, the just for|under Divine Wisdom, by faithful members in 
with rain and sleet. As Sherbourn came to them,| the unjust, that he might bring us to God. times gone by ; when there were few if any withio 
the widow grasped his arm, and ejaculating thanks its borders who called the truth of its doctrines 
to her Heavenly Father that they had given} Be not proud of riches, but afraid of them, lest}and testimonies in question ; when their obligation 



























































Large springs should send forth their waters 
without pumping. Your benevolence should seek 
the poor, before the poor seek your benevolence. 
Hospitality is seed, and the husbandman does not 
become wealthy by saving his seed, but by sowing 
it. 
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The discipline of the religious Society of Friends 
was instituted under the authority of Christ, and 
framed for the building up and preservation of the 





























warting in time, she said’ she would have lost they be as silver bars to cross the way to heaven, |was practically exemplified in the consistent lives” 
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done without a violation of the Queen’s proclamation of 
neutrality. 

Deputations from the governments of Canada, New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia, had arrived in London for 
the purpose of urging the British Government to aid in 
the construction of the projected rail road from Halifax 
to Quebec. 

Layard, under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
in a speech before his constituents, alluded at some 
length to the American question, and defended the 
policy of the British Government. He regretted that 
policy had been misinterpreted in America, and broadly 
asserted that the English people sympathized deeply 
with the American people. He believed the time would 
come when the policy of England would be justly ap- 
preciated. He denied that events in America are any 
proof of the breaking down of democratic institutions. 

The Liverpool cotton market had declined 3d. The 
quotations were, fair Orleans, 12$; Mobile, 124. The 
stock in port was 587,000 bales, including 273,000 
American. Breadstuffs unchanged. 

France.—The Bank of France has reduced the rate of 
discount to five per cent. 

A reduction of from 80,000 to 100,000 men, was 
spoken of in the army, the men to return home on a 
furlough of one year. The Minister of Marine objects 
to any reduction whatever in his department. The gov- 
ernment will not raise a loan at present. 

Jtaly.—The Italian Parliament was re-opened at 
Turin on the 21st. In the Chamber of Deputies the 
President of the Council explained the present state of 
the Roman question. He said he had drawn up a plan 
of reconciliation between religion and liberty, and be- 
tween the State and the Church. Hehad requested the 
Emperor Napoleon to become mediator, but owing to 
the little disposition to conciliation on the part of the 
Roman Court, the mediation had not been attended with 
any result. 

Portugal.—The funeral of the late King took place at 
Lisbon on the 16th. 

China.—A telegraphic despatch from Hong Kong to 
Tenth month 13th, states that Canton has been evacu- 
ated by the British. 

Cuba.—A letter from Havana, dated Eleventh month 
30th, mentions the landing of a cargo of 625 African 
slaves at Mangauanilla, a point on the southeast coast 
oftheisland. It was reported that several other cargoes 
were on their way. The present Captain General is be- 
lieved to be sincerely opposed to the traffic, and yet it 
is continued through the connivance of the local au- 
thorities. 

Bolivia.—Deplorable accounts are received from Boli- 
via. The commanding general at La Paz has ordered the 
execution of over two hundred persons engaged recently 
in revolutionary movements. Among those to be exe- 
cuted, were ex-President Cordera, Gen. Hermosa, a num- 
ber of priests and four colonels. 

Unitep States.—The President's Message which was 
sent in to Congress on the 3rd inst., isa plain, practical, 
unpretending paper, its chief aim being to give informa- 
tion clearly and satisfactorily in the briefest manner. 
Its contents relate principally to the rebellion in the 
Southern States and the means employed for its sup- 
pression. He recommends that the loyal regions of 
East Tennessee and Western North Carolina should be 
connected with Kentucky and other faithful parts of the 
Union by railroad, and advises that Congress provide 
for the construction of such a road as speedily as possi- 
ble. The operations of the Treasury since the adjourn- 
ment of Congress have, he states, been attended with sig- 
nal success, the patriotism of the people having placed 
at the disposal of the Government the large means de- 
manded by the public exigencies. The expenditures 
daring the three’ months ending Ninth month 30th last, 
amounted to $98,239,733, and there was at that period 
a balance in the treasury of $4,292,776. The revenue 
from all sources, including loans, for the year ending 
Sixth month 30th last, was $86,885,900, and the expen- 
ditures for the same period were $84,578,834. 

The expenditures of the Post Uffice Department dur- 
ing the last fiscal year were $13,606,759, showing a de- 
crease of about eight per cent, as compared with those 
of the previous year. The revenue from allsources was 
$9,047,296, being about two per cent. less than in the 
previous year. 

The cash receipts from the sales of public land dur- 
ing the past year have exceeded the expenses of the sys- 
tem only $200,500. The sales have been entirely sus- 
pended in the southern states, while settlements in the 
new states and territories of the northeast have been re- 
stricted by the diversion of large numbers of men from 
agriculture to military service. The receipts of the Pat- 
ent Office have largely declined. 


- The efforts for the suppression of the slave trade have 

recently been attended .with unusual success, five ves- 
sels which were being fitted out for the trade, having 
been seized and condemned. 

The Territories of Colorado, Dakotah and Nevada, 
created by the last Congress, have been organized, and 
civil administration has been inagurated therein. 

The President’s message in full was transmitted by 
telegraph to California and published in the San Fran- 
cisco papers of the next morning. 

The Property and Slaves of the Rebels—The United 
States Secretary of the Treasury has issued regulations 
relating to securing and disposing of the property found 
or brought within the territory now or hereafter occu- 
pied by the forces of the United States in the revolted 
states. The chief features of the order are these. The 
Secretary of the Treasury is to appoint agents, whose 
duty it shall be to gather and prepare for market the 
crops grown in the regions under their supervision. All 
slaves found within the limit of the agent’s authority 
may be and are to be by him employed in gathering 
and preparing for market the cotton and other crops. 
The slaves are to be enrolled and set to work in a syste- 
matic manner, and a strict account of their labour kept, 
for which a fair compensation is to be paid. When 
the cotton and other articles are prepared for market 
they are to be shipped to New York, consigned to the U. 
S. agent at that port. 

Despatches from Charleston, 8S. C., via Memphis, state 
that many of the planters on the sea board have des- 
troyed their crops of cotton and rice, to prevent their 
falling into the hands of the U.S agents. 

Senator Trambull of Illinois, has introduced into the 
Senate a bill confiscating the property and giving freedom 
to the slaves of rebels. The bill was ordered to be 
printed and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
It provides for the absolute and complete forfeiture to 
the United States of every species of property belonging 
to persons; who, during the existence of the present re- 
bellion, shall take up arms against the United States. 
The bill also forfeits the claims of all rebels and those 
who give them aid and comfort, to the persons they 
hold in slavery, declares the slaves thus forfeited free, 
and makes it the duty of the President to provide for 
the colonization of such of them as may be willing to go, 
in some tropical country, where they may have the pro- 
tection cf the Government, and be secured in all the 
rights and privileges of freemen. 

Exchange of Prisoners.—Eleven officers and 240 pri- 
vates of the North Carolina regiment captu.ed at Hat 
teras, have been sent from Fort Warren to Fortress Mon- 
roe, to be exchanged for an equal number of the Federal 
troops now confined at Richmond. 

Trade of Chicago.—The following is a statement of 
some of the leading articles received at Chicago during 
the present year; flour, 1,338,491 barrels; wheat, 17,- 
581,521 bushels; corn, 26,154,425 bushels ; oats, 1,390,- 
125 bushels; rye, 482,495 bushels; barley, 704,971 
bushels; wool, 912,518 bales; lard, 6,345,398 pounds; 
butter, 2,265,148 pounds ; lead, 12,179,434 pounds; live 
hogs, 265,484; dressed hogs, 149,318 ; beef cattle, 148,- 
425; beef, 41,360 bbls. ; pork, 44,381 bbls.; lumber, 
213,775,000 feet. Most of the items show a large in- 
crease upon last year’s business. 

The Southern Indians.—A delegation from the Creeks, 
Cherokees and Seminoles, has arrived at Washington; 
They were sent to examine and report to their people 
the true condition of political affairs, which has been 
much misrepresented to them. 

New Orleans.—The New Orleans Crescent of the 25th 
ult. gives the following quotations; flour, $11.50 a $12 
per barrel ; corn, $1.00; rye, $2.25, per bushel; whis- 
key, $1.10; land, 29 cts. a 30 cts.; bacon, 22 cts. a 25 
cls.; sugar, 3 cts. a 3f cts.; molasses, 14 cts. a 21 cts. ; 
no sales of cotton or tobacco. Exchange on England, 
$1.25 a $1.26. The high rate of exchange is attributed 
to the anxiety of some parties to place their funds in Eu- 
rope. A conspiracy among the Union men has been 
frustrated. 

Anthracite Coal.—The quantity sent to market this 
year from the Pennsylvania mines, is 7,629,585 tons, 
the quantity shipped last season, was 7,912,898 tons, 
showing a falling off of only about 283,000 tons. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 385. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 240. 

Congress.—A prominent subject of discussion has 
been the manner in which the war has been conducted, 
and the cause of the several disasters which have be- 
fallen the Federal arms. The Senate, by a vote of 33 
to 3, passed a resolution providing for the appointment 
of a Joint Committee of three members of the Senate 
and four members of the House, to investigate the con- 
duct of the war. John C. Breckenridge, senator from 


Kentucky, having fully identified himself with the rebe} 
cause, has been expelled by a unanimous vote of the 
Senate. 

The Public Finances and Revenue.—The Secretary of 
the Treasury estimates the revenue from customs for 
the year ending Sixth month 30th, 1862, at $32,198,602, 
about $22,000,000, more may, he thinks, be realized 
from the direct tax, public lands and other sou 
making a total revenue of $54,000,000. He recommends 
that the duties on tea, coffee and sugar should be in- 
creased, and that no further alterations of the tariff 
should be made during the present session of Congress, 
The sum of $90,000,000, at least, will, in his opinion, 
be required to meet unavoidable disbursements, and pay 
the interest on the public debt. He recommends an 
increase of the direct tax, and the levy of duties on dis- 
tilled liquors, tobacco, bank notes, carriages, on lega- 
cies, evidences of debt, instruments for the conveyance 
of property, &c., to make up the required sum. The 
amount to be derived from taxation forms but a small 
portion of the sums required for the expenses of the 
war, these will have to be obtained mainly from loans, 
The amount of loans effected, and of Treasury notes 
issued within the last five months, is stated to amount 
to $197,242,588. The total actual and estimated ex- 
penditures for the year ending Sixth month 30th next, 
amounts to the enormous aggregate of $543,400,422, 
making further loans to the extent of at least $250,000,- 
000, necessary to meet the wants of the year. The 
fiscal year, ending Sixth month 30th, 1863, will, he sup- 
poses, require an expenditure of $653,000,000. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from John Aikins, Pa., $2, vol. 34; from P, 
P. Dunn, N. J., $2, vol. 35, for Thos. 8S. Wright, N. J., 
$2, vol. 35 ; from Elisha Hollingsworth, O., $1 to 52, 
vol. 34, and for H. M. Penrose, $2, vol. 34; from F, 
Taber, Mass. $2, vol. 34. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Committee on Admissions —Samuel Bettle, Jr., No. 149 
N. Tenth street; Charles Ellis, No. 724 Market street; 
William Bettle, No. 426 N. Sixth street, and No. 26 
S. Third street; John C. Allen, No. 335 S. Fifth street, 
and No. 321 N. Front street; Horatio C. Wood, No. 612 
Race street, and No. 117 Chestnut street; John M. Whit- 
all, No. 1317 Filbert street, and No. 410 Race street; 
Wistar Morris, No. 209 S. Third street; Nathan Hilles, 
Frankford; Elliston P. Morris, Germantown, and No, 
805 Market street. 

Visiting Managers for the month.—Mark Balderston, 
Benjamin J. Crew and James Thorp. 

Physician and Superintendent._-Joshua H. Worthing- 
ton, M.D. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

A Stated Meeting of the Committee to superintend the 
Boarding School at West-Town, will be held there on 
Fourth day, the 18th of Twelfth month, at 10 o’clock, a, 
mM. The Committee on Admissions will meet at 8 o'clock 
the same morning, and the Committee on Instruction at 
74 o'clock on the preceding evening. The Visiting 
Committee attend at the school on Seventh day, the 
14th of the month. 

Joe Evans, Clerk. 

Twelfth month 4th, 1861. 

For the accommodation of the Committee, a convey- 
ance will be at the Street Road Station on Seventh day 
afternoon, the 14th inst., to meet the train that leaves 
Phiiadelphia at 2 o’clock; and on Third day afternoon, 
the 17th, to meet the trains that leave the city at 2 and 
4.15. 


An adjourned meeting of the Institute for Colored 
Youth will be held at the Institution on Lombard St. 
above Seventh St., on Second day, the 16th inst., at 3 
o'clock, P. M., to consider the propriety of changing the 
time for holding the Annual Meeting of the Corporation. 


The twentieth volume of Tue Britis Frrenp will 
commence with the year 1862. Friends desiring to 
subscribe for this valuable and ably conducted monthly; 
will please make early application to 

J. S. Lippincott, 
Haddonfield, N. J. 
Terms, two dollars per annum s¢ricily in advance. 


———— ot 


PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 





